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Individual  Sureties  (Bonding) 


By  Metro  Business  Associates,  Billings,  MT 

Contractors  are  sometimes  interested  in  using 
individual  sureties  for  bid,  performance  and  payment 
bond  rather  than  corporate  sureties  who  generally  are 
handled  through  an  insurance  agent. 

The  relationship  between  a  surety  and  a  contractor  is 
a  credit  relationship  which  includes  the  bonding  company 
or  surety,  the  owner  and  the  contractor.  In  case  the 
contractor  is  unable  to  fulfill  his  or  her  obligation  under 
the  contract,  the  surety  agrees  to  put  the  owner  in  the 
position  he  would  have  been  in  if  the  contractor  had 
fulfilled  his  obligation.  If  the  surety  is  called  on  to  make 
up  a  loss  because  of  a  contractors  non-performance,  it 
will  then  go  back  against  the  contractor's  assets  to  recover 
what  has  been  spent  to  complete  the  contract 

Individual  suretors  are  private  individuals  with 
considerable  assets  who,  for  a  fee,  agree  to  become 
involved  in  a  surety  relationship.  In  other  words,  if  a 
contractor  fails  to  perform,  the  surety  will  pay  to  "finish 
the  job."  At  that  point,  the  individual  surety  will  come 
back  to  the  contractor  for  repayment 

The  Federal  Guidelines  Part  28,  Bonds  and  Insur- 
ance, describe  the  situations  when  individual  sureties  are 
acceptable  for  federal  projects.  Montana  law  allows  the 
use  of  individual  sureties  for  performance  and  payment 
bonds,  however,  the  Montana  Highway  accepts  only 
corporate  sureties  and  not  individual  sureties. 

To  summarize,  federal  law  does  make  the  provision 
for  the  use  of  individual  sureties  on  federal  projects.  The 
decision  about  whether  or  not  to  accept  individual 
sureties  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  federal  agency  in- 
volved. For  Montana  Department  of  Highway  projects, 
individual  sureties  are  not  acceptable. 

If  our  understanding  that  several  Federal  agencies 
have  been  experiencing  high  non-performance  rates  on 
the  part  of  individual  sureties,  and  are  not  accepting  them. 
Therefore,  the  best  course  of  action  for  DBE  firms  would 
seem  to  be  the  development  of  a  strong  relationship  with 
a  reliable  corporate  surety  company. 


1989  Montana  Bid  Letting 


The  Montana  Highway  Commission  has  approved  the 
following  bid  letting  dates  for  1989. 


October  26 


December  7 


1989  Bid  letting  Dates 

Following  is  the  1989  schedule  of  bid  lettings  for  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

November  17 
South  Dakota 

October  17  November  14 


1990  Bid  Letting  Dates 


The  following  MDOH  letting  dates  have  been  approved 
for  1990. 


January  25, 1990 
March  22,  1990 
May  24, 1990 
July  26, 1990 
September  27,  1990 
December  6. 1990 


February  22,  1990 
April  26.  1990 
June  28,  1990 
August  23.  1990 
October  25,  1990 
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New  SB  A  8(a)  Firm 


Wilderness  Excavating,  Inc.  was  recently  approved 
for  participation  in  the  8  (a)  program  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA). 

The  firm,  located  at  Seeley  Lake,  is  a  certified  D/ 
WEE  in  Montana  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Cynthia 
K.  Lewis. 

Change  of  Address 

Barbara  Bryan,  P.E.,  a  certified  WBE  has  moved  her 
office  from  Great  Falls  to  Missoula.  The  new  address  is 
P.O.  Box  2219,  Missoula,  MT  59806.  Phone/Fax 
(406)721-8510. 

Certification  Denial  Upheld 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  has 
determined  that  the  Montana  Department  of  Highways 
decision  to  deny  WBE  certification  to  Westfork  Construc- 
tion Company  of  Libby,  Montana  was  justifiable. 
In  the  decision  issued  August  22,  1989,  DOT  determined 
the  ownership  and  control  by  Betty  Challinor,  the  female 
owner,  is  not  real,  substantial  and  continuing  as  required 
by  the  Federal  Regulation,  and  that  Ms.  Challinor  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  direct  the  management  and  pol- 
icies of  the  firm  and  to  make  the  day-to-day  as  well  as 
major  decisions  on  matters  of  management,  policy  and 
operations. 

Certification  Denials 

The  following  firm  was  denied  certification  in  July  1989. 

Sime  Construction,  Inc.,  Bozeman,  MT 

The  following  firm  was  denied  certification  in  August 
1989. 

Shelly's  Development  Co.,  Corvallis  MT 

Civil  Rights  Newsletter 
Published  Quarterly 

The  Civil  Rights  Newsletter,  which  in  the  past  has 
been  published  monthly,  will  be  pubUshed  quarterly. 

The  newsletter  will  be  issued  in  January,  April,  July 
and  October  of  each  year. 


Out  of  State  Certification 

Documentation  and  information  required  by  other  states 
for  DBEAVBE  DOT  type  certification  are  similar  to 
Montana's.  In  most  cases  you  will  need  to  have  your 
home  state  certification  prior  to  applying  in  other  states. 
Those  firms  interested  in  becoming  certified  in  other 
states  may  contact  the  following  agencies  for  certifica- 
tion. 

Steve  Gomez 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Transportation 

700  Broadway  Ave.  East 

Pierre,  SD  57501-2586 

605-773-4906 

Pat  Magoon 

Iowa  Department  of  Transportation 

800  Lincoln  Way 

Ames,  lA  50010 

515-239-1422 

OUT  OF  STATE  CERTIFICATION xontinue  on  page  3 


The  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  is  published  on  a 
quarterly  basis  by  the  Montana  Department  of  High- 
ways' Ovil  Rights  Bureau. 

Raymond  D.  Brown,  Chief 
Civil  Rights  Bureau 
(406)  444-6333 

Vicky  A.  Koch 
EEO  Program  Officer 
(406)444-6335 

Rick  Leavell 

DBE  Program  Specialist 

(406)  444-6375 

Rich  Munger 

DBE  Program  Specialist 

(406)  444-7609 

Sam  Prestipino 

Compliance  Specialist — ^Labor  Compliance 

(406)444-6334 

Misty  Hammerbacker 
Program  Specialist 
(406)444-6337 

Debbie  Johnke 
Program  Assistant 
(406)  444-6332 
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OUT  OF  STATE  CERTIFICATION,  continued  from  page  2 

Ernest  Lloyd 

Minnesota  Department  of  Transportion  ;  , 

Transportation  Building 

St.  Paul,  MN  55155 

612-296-6899 

Donna  Sears 

Nebraska  Department  of  Roads 

P.O.  Box  94759 

Lincoln,  NE  68509-4759 

401-479-4531 

Jackie  Lipp 

North  Dakota  State  Highway  Department 

600  East  Blvd. 

Bismarck,  ND  58505-0700 

701-224-2576 

Kent  Lambert 

Wyoming  Highways  Department 

P.O.  Box  1708 

Cheyenne,  W Y  82002-90 1 9 

307-777-4054  ^ 

Charles  Larson  >. 

Utah  Department  of  Transportation 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  841 19 
801-965-4208 

Office  of  Certification 

Colorado  Dept.  of  Regulatory  Agencies 

1600  Grant  Street,  Suite  475 

Denver,  CO  80203 

801-894-2355 

Bemeeta  Forsmer 

Idaho  Department  of  Transportation 

3311  West  State  Street 

P.O.  Box  7129 

Boise,  ID  83707 

208-334-8845 

NAMC  Training 

The  National  Association  of  Minority  Contractors 
(NAMC)  announced  the  tentative  schedule  for  the  1989 
Superfund  Training. 

Good  news!  Through  the  cooperation  of  Congress 
and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
NAMC  will  be  offering  all  of  its  Superfund  training  at  no 
cost  this  year.  The  only  requirement  is  that  you  preregis- 
ter  and  that  class  size  is  limited,  therefore  it  is  on  a  first 
come,  first  serve  basis  with  a  maximum  number  of 
students  being  accepted  for  each  workshop. 

As  the  plans  become  definite  for  each  workshop, 
NAMC  will  forward  you  the  appropriate  materials, 
course  title  and  description,  hotel  site,  and  registration 


form. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
them  at  (202)347-8259. 

Oct.  18-19,  1989  New  Orleans,  LA 

Management  of  Hazardous  Waste  Projects:  Treatment, 

Storage  &  Disposal 

Nov.  8-10,  1989   Cleveland,  OH 
Superfund  Construction  Management:  Costing,  Schedul- 
ing and  Claims 

Dec.  12-14, 1989   San  Francisco,  CA 
Superfund  Construction  Management:  Costing,  Schedul- 
ing and  Claims 

February  6-8,  1990  New  Orleans,  LA 
Superfund  Construction  Management:  Costing,  Schedul- 
ing and  Claims 

April  4,  1990     Washington,  D.C. 

How  to  Successfully  Market  Your  Firm  with  Superfund 

Prime  Contractors 

April  5,  1990     Washington  D.C. 
Procurement  Trade  Fair 

Small  Business  Development 
Center  Information  System 

A  new  business  information  service  providing  access 
to  business,  demographic,  economic,  technical,  and 
government  bidding  information  or  resources  is  available 
through  the  Small  Business  Development  Center  in  the 
Montana  Department  of  Commerce.  The  on-line  system 
is  accessible  to  anyone  with  a  personal  computer  and 
modem. 

Available  information  includes  the  Montana  Manu- 
facturer's Directory,  the  1989  Guide  to  Economic  Dev- 
elopment, the  statewide  Business  Training  Calendar, 
press  releases  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Census  Bureau,  international  trade  opportunities, 
business  resource  lists,  population  and  demographic 
information,  business  bibliographies,  community 
profiles,  electronic  mail  and  the  Department  of  Highways 
DBE  (Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise)  directory  and 
bid  letting  for  highway  projects.  The  system's  informa- 
tional capabilities  will  expand  continually. 

The  system,  currently  accessible  Monday  through 
Friday,  1:00  p.m.  to  7:00  a.m.,  eventually  will  be 
accessible  24  hours  per  day.  The  phone  number  is  406- 
444  4457.  Inquiries  can  be  directed  to  Dave  Elenbaas. 
Small  Business  Development  Center,  406-444-2463. 
There  is  no  fee  for  the  service,  except  for  phone  charges. 
The  SBDC  is  co-funded  by  the  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 


Transportation  Bonding 
Assistance  Program  and  Short 
Term  Lending  Program 

By  Metro  Business  Associates,  Billings.  MT. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  has  set  up 
two  programs  to  help  minority,  women  owned,  and  dis- 
advantaged businesses  participate  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  projects. 

BONDING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Transportation's  bonding  assistance 
program  is  available  for  minority,  women  owned,  and 
disadvantaged  businesses  that  either  have  a  transportation 
related  contract  or  are  interested  in  bidding  on  a  transpor- 
tation related  contract.  (This  would  include  any  project 
funded  through  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.) 

The  bonding  assistance  program  has  a  preapplication 
process  which  will  speed  up  the  approval  or  denial  of  bid, 
performance  and  payment  bonds.  Minority,  women 
owned  and  disadvantaged  businesses  interested  in  bond- 
ing through  this  program  should  preapply  to  speed  up  the 
process. 

The  sureties  issuing  bonds  through  this  program 
charge  up  to  3%  as  a  fee. 

The  funds  necessary  to  provide  guarantees  to  the 
sureties  pardcipating  in  this  program  have  come  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation's  Office  or  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration. Applications  for  bonds  under  this  program 
are  analyzed  using  the  criteria  that  any  bonding  company 
would  use. 

SHORT  TERM  LENDING  PROGRAM 

The  short  term  lending  program  is  available  for 
minority,  women  owned  and  disadvantaged  business 
enterprises  working  on  transportation  related  projects. 

The  funds  are  available  for  short  term  working 
capital. 

Interested  minority,  women  owned  and  disadvan- 
taged business  can  preapply  to  the  Department  of  Tran- 
sportation. 

The  short  term  loans  are  usually  due  within  one  year. 

The  bank  which  participates  in  the  loan  charges  the 
prime  rate. 

Collateral  under  the  short  term  lending  program  is 
the  proceeds  from  the  transportation  related  contract. 

The  applications  for  both  the  short  term  lending 
program  and  the  bonding  assistance  program  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Mi- 


nority  Business  Development  Centers  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Office  of  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization.  Metro  Business 
Associates  has  copies  of  the  application  available  and 
would  be  glad  to  mail  copies  of  applications  and  instruc- 
tions to  any  minority,  women  owned  and  disadvantaged 
firm  interested  in  either  program. 

Metro  Business  Associates,  our  Technical  Assistance 
Contractor,  is  also  available  to  assist  in  completing 
applications.  To  contact  them  call  656-9600. 


Lady  in  the  Hard  Hat 

Linda  Alvarado  makes  a  different  kind  of  fashion 
statement  as  founder  and  president  of  her  own 
multimillion  dollar  general  contracting  firm. 

Sometime  back  in  the  mid-1970s,  when  a  woman 
heading  up  her  own  construction  firm  was  beyond  the 
imaginations  of  most  in  the  industry,  Linda  Alvarado  had 
a  business  meeting  with  potential  clients  after  which  one 
of  the  principals,  a  well-intentioned  gentleman,  pulled  her 
aside  and  asked,  "Does  your  mother  know  you're  out 
doing  this?" 

Not  that  she  grew  up  with  the  dream  of  becoming 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  her  own  commer- 
cial general  contracting  and  construction  management 
firm,  which  today  performs  multi-million  dollar  contracts 
with  the  Fortune  500  and  federal  government.  Denver- 
based  Alvarado  Construction,  Inc.  has  built  office  build- 
ings, transportation  facilities,  airport  projects,  pumping 
plants,  water  treatment  facilities  and  utilities  projects 
throughout  the  Western  United  States  in  the  14  years 
since  the  company's  incorporation.  The  firm's  more 
recent  projects  as  a  prime  contractor  include  a  S5  million 
hangar  and  terminal  for  U  S  West  Communications,  an 
addition  and  renovation  of  a  United  Airlines  concourse  at 
Denver's  Stapleton  International  Airport,  and  a  $12 
million  naval  marine  training  center — the  largest  in  the 
country  (and  located,  ironically,  in  the  heart  of  the 
landlocked  Rockies) — for  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

These  days,  Alvarado  no  longer  encounters  so  many 
inquisitive  genUemen  who  wonder  what  a  nice-girl-like- 
her-is-doing-in-a-business-like-this.  With  more  than  100 
employees  on  her  payroll,  increasingly  bigger  contracts 
and  an  aggressive,  foresightful  management  style  that  has 
kept  Alvarado  Construction  profitable  through  the  econ- 
omic downturns  that  put  under  other  firms  in  the  "oil 
patch"  states  years  ago,  the  answer  is,  obviously:  Doing 
business. 

Yet,  Alvarado  claims  it  was  "quite  by  accident"  that 
she  chose  the  entrepreneurial  way.  The  "itch"  first  struck 
when  she  went  to  work  as  a  contract  administrator  for  a 

LADY  IN  HARD  HAT.  continue  on  page  5 
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LADY  IN  HARD  HAT,  continued  from  page  4 
commercial  real  estate  development  firm.  Having  re- 
cently finished  her  studies  at  Pomona  College  in  Califor- 
nia (after  graduating,  she  was  briefly  employed  as  a  lab 
assistant  in  the  college's  botany  department,  where  she 
"overwatered  and  drowned  all  the  plants"),  Alvarado 
delved  into  her  new  job  with  an  academic,  earnest  curios- 
ity. She  found  a  mentor  in  her  boss,  a  man,  she  chuckles, 
who  was  "lazy,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  great  at  delegat- 
ing and  letting  the  responsibihty  roll  downhill. "  Alvar- 
ado handled  project  cost  models,  bid  solicitation,  con- 
tract, processing  and  modifications,  submittals,  applica- 
tions for  payment,  project  close-outs — in  short,  almost 
everything  a  person  might  want  to  know  about  running  a 
construction  business. 

Building  on  that  foundation  Alvarado  returned  to 
school  to  learn  more  about  blueprints,  estimating, 
computerized  scheduling  and  basic  engineering;  knowl- 
edge which  enabled  her,  she  explains,  "to  become  a 
generalist  in  pursuing  what  I  saw  as  a  business  opportu- 
nity." 

In  1974,  she  and  an  engineer  from  the  same  firm 
resigned  their  posts  to  become  partners  in  their  own  com- 
pany. Martinez  Alvarado  Construction  Management 
Corporation  (Martinez  is  Linda's  maiden  name)  provided 
construction  and  engineering  services  to  developers, 
private  owners  and  municipalities.  Two  years  later,  she 
bought  out  her  partner's  interest  in  the  business.  He 
moved  on  to  build  houses  in  Lake  Tahoe  for  the  "rich  and 
famous";  Alvarado  sunk  her  "riches"  back  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  those  days,  she  recalls,  a  woman  starting  her  own 
business,  especially  in  virtually  all-(white)-male  domi- 
nated fields,  was  regarded  as  having  "something  inher- 
ently wrong  with  her. 

"It  was  difficult  to  get  a  loan  then,"  she  says,  noting 
that  discriminatory  credit  laws  against  women  were  on 
the  books  less  than  two  decades  ago.  In  seeking  start-up 
capital,  she  was  turned  down  by  six  banks.  Her  parents, 
who  took  a  second  mortgage  on  their  house,  came 
through  with  an  initial  S2,500  ("It  seemed  like  a  tremen- 
dous amount  at  the  time,"  she  says).  Turning  to  "the 
lender  of  last  resort,"  Alvarado  eventually  secured  a  90 
percent  guaranteed  loan  for  S20,(X)0  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  (She  adds,  "I  had  to  pledge  and 
mortgage  everything. ")  The  SBA  loan  provided  the  cash 
flow  she  needed  to  "attract  risktakers"  who  were  willing 
to  place  their  bets  on  the  persistent  lady-in-the-hard-hat. 

From  the  start,  Alvarado  understood  the  odds  of 
attaining  success  as  a  woman  in  a  "non-traditional"  line 
of  work.  She  readily  admits  to  having  deliberately 
"aligned  myself  with  men  "  who  would  help  her  achieve 
her  goal  of  providing  high  quality  construction  services 
on  schedule  and  within  budget  Conceding  that  she  was 
often  met  at  the  door  by  sexist  attitudes — clients  "were 
looking  for  someone  different  than  me,  someone  tall  and 
burly  and  who  was  male  and  older  than  me,"  she  says — 
being  a  woman  did  give  her  one  clear  edge  people  were 


not  likely  to  forget  her.  Gender,  as  well  as  youth,  added  a 
novel  element  to  the  company  bio  sheet.  "We  knew 
there'd  be  more  scrutiny,"  she  notes,  "but  we  were  able  to 
change  a  perceived  weakness  into  a  positive,  because  we 
were  viewed  as  unique  and  different" 

The  company's  strongest  selling  points,  however, 
were  Alvarado's  tenacious  desire  to  succeed  coupled  with 
her  expertise  and  a  track  record  that  she  built,  one  project 
at  a  time.  "The  larger  you  become,  and  the  greater  track 
record  you  have,  the  more  you  can  negotiate,  which 
lowers  risk  and  enhances  one's  ability  to  make  money. " 

In  calling  the  growth  of  her  business  an  "evolution- 
ary process,"  Alvarado  is  also  describing  what  she 
perceives  as  the  industry's  loosening  resistance  toward 
women  construction  owners.  The  real  survival  test  for 
women  in  construction  today,  she  observes,  is  not  so 
much  conquering  the  notions  of  good  ol'  boys  as  prevail- 
ing at  the  entry  level,  where  the  competition  is  most 
fierce,  and  where  most  women  going  into  business  find 
themselves.  Stating  the  standard  industry  joke — that 
"anyone  with  a  pickup  truck  and  a  hammer  can  be  a 
contractor" — Alvarado  nonetheless  believes  that  it  is 
getting  easier  for  women  to  gain  acceptance  in  the 
business.  "One  has  to  measure  the  accomplishments  of 
women  in  this  field  to  see  how  many  inroads  we've 
made,"  she  insists. 

Measuring  her  own  accomplishments,  Alvarado 
admits  that  she  never  consciously  aspired  to  entrepre- 
neurship.  Yet,  considering  her  upbringing,  it's  no  surprise 
she  would  wind  up  holding  her  own  in  a  world  of  male 
competitors. 

As  the  only  girl  in  a  family  of  six  siblings,  Alvarado 
was  accustomed  to  hanging  out  "with  the  guys. "  "The 
[parental]  expectations  for  what  I  could  or  couldn't  do 
weren't  any  different  from  my  brothers,"  she  says.  Es- 
chewing traditional  female  chores  such  as  washing  dishes 
and  preparing  meals,  Alvarado  instead  was  encouraged 
by  her  parents  to  excel  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
playing  field.  With  her  brothers  as  teammates,  she 
learned  early  on  the  dynamics  of  competition  through 
sports. 

Active  in  high  school  and  college  athletics — she 
lettered  in  girls'  basketball,  volleyball  and  softball,  and 
ran  track — Alvarado  was  an  equally  accomplished 
scholar  and  jock  who  might  have  continued  her  education 
on  an  athletic  scholarship,  had  they  been  available  to 
women  at  the  time  she  was  pursuing  a  higher  education 
in  the  late  Sixties.  Instead,  she  won  an  academic  scholar- 
ship to  college.  In  the  Martinez  household,  what  was 
good  for  their  boys  also  applied  to  their  daughter — a 
progressive  attitude,  she  agrees,  for  the  times  and  for  her 
culture. 

Her  mother  was  a  disciplined  homemaker  whose 
Spanish  ancestors  had  settled  in  northern  New  Mexico 
during  the  days  of  Coronado.  Her  father's  family, 
California  farmers,  had  come  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  in  the  previous  century.  Alvarado  recalls  a  tradi- 
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tional  family  environment  where  dinner  was  served 
everyday  at  5,  homework  was  a  nightly  endeavor  and 
Sundays  were  meant  for  church.  (Both  of  her  grandfa- 
thers were  men  of  the  cloth — her  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  Baptist  minister,  while  her  mother's  father  was  a 
lay  minister  with  the  Presbyterian  church  . ) 

Alvarado,  who  considers  herself  to  be  Mexican- 
American,  also  remembers  "the  incidents"  which  shat- 
tered her  youthful  ideals  about  the  "myth"  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Hispanics  and  other  minorities.  The  com- 
fortably middle-class,  predominantly  Hispanic  commu- 
nity in  Albuquerque  where  she  spent  most  of  her  school 
years  (her  father  was  employed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  at  Sandia  Labs),  did  not  shield  her  from  the 
parents  of  a  junior  high  school  "boyfriend"  who  forbade 
their  son  to  associate  with  her  after  learning  of  Linda's 
Hispanic  surname;  or  of  the  bus-stop  luncheonettes 
throughout  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  where  she  had 
traveled  on  a  singing  tour  with  her  high  school  choir, 
which  still  posted  "No  Mexicans  or  Blacks  Allowed"  in 
their  windows. 

Alvarado  credits  her  parents  as  the  providers  of  the 
armor  that  protected  her  from  ignorance  and  bigotry.  Self 
confidence,  she  says,  "was  the  greatest  gift  they  gave  us." 
Although  neither  one  attended  college,  "My  parents 
believed  education  would  differentiate  ourselves  from 
others,"  Alvarado  says,  "and  set  ourselves  apart  in  our 
careers."  In  speaking  about  her  company,  Alvarado  is 
more  apt  to  put  her  personal  achievements  in  the  context 
of  all  women  in  business.  An  adamantly  private  person, 
she  often  describes  her  professional  pursuits  in  the  third 
person,  using  "one"  instead  of  the  personal  "I" — the  point 
of  view  of  someone  who  has  discovered  the  core  of  self 
in  her  enterprise.  In  many  ways,  Alvarado  Construction  is 
an  extension  of  its  founder  and  owner;  its  capabilities  and 
performance  mirror  her  own  personal  convictions  and 
commitment  to  the  minority  and  women  business  com- 
munity. 

As  a  prime  contractor  with  corporations  and  govern- 
ment entities,  Alvarado  Construction  is  often  required  to 
meet  M/WBE  goals,  a  risk  management  is  well-equipped 
to  tackle.  The  company  has  a  full  time  staffer  whose 
responsibility  is  to  break  down  multi-million  dollar 
contract  awards  into  smaller  packages  for  bid  among 
minority  and  women  suppliers.  As  a  result,  the  company 
posts  record  M/WBE  subcontract  participation — from  25 
percent  on  the  United  Airlines  Concourse  project,  to  a 
high  of  73  percent  on  an  apartment  complex  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  a  project  funded  by  LULAC  (League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens). 

"We  take  a  proactive  approach,"  explains  Alvarado, 
who  diligently  seeks  to  identify  capable  minority  and 
women  owned  firms  through  her  involvement  in  several 
public  and  private  sector  M/WBE  task  force  programs. 
"Passiveness  is  not  a  way  to  meet  good  faith  efforts.  " 


For  instance,  Alvarado  Construcuon  is  currently  the 
prime  contractor  in  a  joint  venture  with  Hensel  Phelps 
Consu-uction  to  build  the  S80  million  Colorado  Conven- 
tion Center  for  the  City  of  Denver.  M/WBE  participation 
on  the  project,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
spring  of  1990,  currently  stands  at  32  percent,  with  MBEs 
receiving  26  percent  and  WBEs  approximately  6  percent. 

Alvarado  is  also  committed  to  equal  employment 
opportunity  goals  in  her  workforce,  of  which  minorities 
represent  44  percent,  and  women  16  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's staff.  While  she  competes  with  big  corporations  to 
attract  talent  from  the  small  number  of  minority  and 
women  engineering  graduates,  she  feels  her  company  can 
provide  a  personalized  environment  where  career 
satisfaction  and  growth  are  management  priorities.  "It's 
not  just  about  getting  a  job,"  she  says. 

Having  relocated  to  Denver  shortly  after  starting  her 
company  in  California — the  construction  boom  in  the 
mid-Seventies,  coupled  with  the  quality  of  life  in  Denver 
and  the  Rockies'  majestic  beauty  were  the  deciding 
factors  for  the  move — Alvarado  today  faces  the  challenge 
of  sustaining  momentum  in  an  uncertain  economy.  "We 
had  made  the  decision  six  years  ago  that  the  company 
needed  to  diversify  our  services  and  expand  our  base  out- 
of-state,"  she  explains.  "Those  that  waited  too  long  are 
suffering...but  thankfully  we  planned  ahead. " 

With  strategic  growth  a  priority,  Alvarado  is  concen- 
trating on  gaining  more  contracts  in  the  private  sector. 
She  is  also  adding  more  middle  managers  to  her  staff  to 
allow  her  to  focus  on  marketing  and  expanding  her 
expertise.  Computerization,  she  notes,  is  transforming  the 
construction  business  into  a  high  tech  industry. 

The  company's  participation  on  large  contracts, 
especially  in  the  public  sector,  "depends  on  one's  ability 
to  bond,"  she  adds.  Reinvesting  dollars  into  the  company 
to  build  its  liquidity  is  a  necessity  for  survival.  "Nobody 
ever  has  enough  bonding.  It's  always  an  issue.  Bonding  is 
a  way  to  distinguish  oneself  as  having  the  capability  to 
perform.  Bonding  also  prevents  many  from  getting  on 
select  bid  lists  in  the  private  sector  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles,  she  notes,  facing  the  minority  and 
women  business  community. 

Overcoming  those  obstacles  seems  to  be  Alvarado's 
life  mission.  Active  in  such  organizations  as  the  Commit- 
tee of  200  and  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Business  Owners,  and  a  founding  member  of  the  His- 
panic Chamber  of  Commerce,  Alvarado  believes  involve- 
ment in  mainstream  business  and  advocacy  groups  will 
give  women  and  minorities  "exposure.. .to  leaders  who 
have  the  influence  and  power  needed  to  effectuate  the 
growth  of  new  business." 

Despite  the  high  risks — financially,  professionally 
and  personally — involved  in  starting  an  enterprise, 
Alvarado  is  an  optimist  about  the  future  of  women  in 
business.  "The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  as  to  how  high 
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a  woman  can  go  in  a  corporation,"  she  states,  pointing 
out  that  the  current  "mommy  track"  mentality  limits 
segments  and  segregates  women  in  the  workplace, 
instead  of  fostering  enlightened  management  policies 
which  effectively  deal  with  job  sharing,  child  care  and 
other  issues  important  to  all  women,  and  to  sustaining  a 
productive,  competitive  corporate  culture. 

"Women  start  businesses  for  the  same  reasons  men 
do,"  she  states.  "They  have  ability,  an  idea,  creativity  and 
ambition.  Money  is  a  factor.. .but  the  independent  sense  of 
accomplishment"  entrepreneurship  promises  to  women, 
she  says,  is  the  greatest  reward.  Alvarado  also  notes  that 
there  is  a  higher  degree  of  single  women  in  a  corporate 
than  in  an  entrepreneurial  setting.  Running  one's  own 
business  "gives  you  more  control,"  she  insists.  "You  can 
decide  to  work  50  hours  one  weekend  to  make  up  for  that 
half-day  you  missed"  attending  to  personal  relationships 
and  pursuits.  "In  a  corporation,  you  can't  always  do  that." 

Shy  about  discussing  her  marriage  to  Robert  Alvar- 
ado, an  independent  commercial  developer,  she  notes  that 
maintaining  a  balance  between  professional  and  personal 
relationships  requires  "prioritizing, "  as  well  as  believing 
in  and  respecting  one's  mate.  "Robert  is  not  just  my  hus- 
band, but  also  my  best  friend.  In  those  critical  early  years 
in  business,  he  had  great  confidence  in  my  ability  and 
what  I  hoped  to  accomplish.  This  was  very  important, 
especially  in  the  mid-1970s  when  most  other  people 
could  not  believe,  much  less  understand  why  a  young 
woman  wanted  to  pursue  a  career  in  Construction. 
He.. .willingly  endorsed  the  financial  sacrifices  required  to 
develop  the  business." 

"You  can  only  lose  so  much, "  she  continues.  "I  can 
identify  everything  that  I  can  lose.  What  I  can't  identify  is 
everything  that  I  might  be  able  to  do.  There  really  is  no 
limit  to  one's  ability  to  apply  themselves. " 

It's  enough  to  make  a  mother  proud. 

Excerpt  from  July-August  1989  MBE. 

How  to  Apply  for  an  SB  A 
Loan 

by  Janeen  Pizzagoni 

Entrepreneurs  know  a  lot  about  their  business.  What 
they  often  don't  know  much  about  is  financing,  which  can 
be  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  facing  a  would- 
be  or  expanding  business  owner.  Trying  to  find  an  ade- 
quate source  of  funding  can  be  frustrating  and  disappoint- 
ing. That's  why  choosing  the  right  lender  is  extremely 
important-one  who  can  assist  in  developing  an  afford- 
able lending  program. 

Typical  bank  financing  requires  a  substantial 


amount  of  equity  and  collateral  to  back  a  loan  for  a  new 
business  venture.  Unless  you  have  been  in  business  three 
or  four  years,  bank  financing  will  be  very  difficult  to 
secure.  For  this  reason,  many  entrepreneurs  are  finding 
the  SBA  guaranteed  loan  an  attractive  alternative  to  uadi- 
tional  financing  sources. 

The  SBA  guaranteed  loan,  which  is  available  from 
banks,  savings  and  loan  institutions  and  commercial 
lenders,  is  a  long-term  loan  that  carries  with  it  no 
prepayment  penalties,  balloons  or  call  dates.  Interest  rates 
are  competitive  with  current  rates  advertised  by  tradi- 
tional lenders. 

In  seeking  an  SBA  loan,  you  must  feel  confident  that 
who  you  select  as  a  lender  understands  you  and  your 
business  needs.  Ask  for  referrals  on  the  lender  you  are 
considering.  Check  the  lender's  reputation,  experience 
and  expertise  in  processing  an  SBA  loan  efficiently  and 
effctively. 

The  amount  of  SBA  lending  an  institution  handles 
will  naturally  affect  its  performance.  Lenders  specializing 
in  SBA  loans  have  a  distinct  advantage:  since  they  don't 
accept  deposits,  manage  trust  funds  or  provide  cash 
management  services,  they  can  concentrate  on  providing 
long-term  financing  through  SBA  programs. 

Capable  lenders  tailor  their  services  to  fit  the 
individual  needs  of  a  particular  borrower.  Inquire  about  a 
prospective  lender's  personalized  service  and  flexible 
products,  the  experience  of  its  staff,  promptness  of  re- 
sponse, and  its  stability  and  consistency  as  a  financing 
source.  Regardless  of  the  lender's  size,  the  key  word  in 
arranging  financing  is  affordability.  A  loan  should  be 
designed  to  provide  adequate  funding,  with  a  repayment 
mechanism  that  best  accommodates  the  applicant's  cash 
flow  needs. 

Since  it  is  often  the  individual  representative  who 
provides  the  initial  opinion  on  whether  a  transaction  is 
acceptable  to  the  lending  institution,  check  that  individ- 
ual's credibility  and  expertise,  and  make  siu"e  he  or  she  is 
willing  to  invest  the  time  to  understand  the  nuances  of 
your  particular  business. 

You  have  the  right  and  often  the  need  to  expect  a 
decision  on  your  financial  requests  within  a  reasonable 
time  frame.  Ideally,  a  lender  will  approve  a  loan  applica- 
tion without  major  changes  within  the  promised  time 
frame.  Once  credit  references  are  verified,  the  underwrit- 
ing process  should  generally  confirm  what  the  lender's 
representative  outlined  in  the  application  stage. 

After  selecting  your  SBA  lender,  you  must  prepare  a 
special  loan  package  to  successfully  apply  for  the  loan. 
The  loan  package  addresses  four  major  areas  that  are  key 
to  starting  a  successful  business — management  experi- 
ence, available  collateral,  debt  repayment  ability,  and 
capitalization. 

Good  ideas  often  get  passed  over  because  of  a  failure 
to  communicate  effectively.  Therefore,  one  of  the  most 
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important  elements  of  your  loan  package  is  a  well 
thought  out  business  plan  with  a  detailed  explanation  of 
your  business  strategy.  Include  information  on  how  and 
to  whom  you  plan  to  market  your  service  or  product. 
Identify  and  address  applicable  industry  standards,  and 
substantiate  any  deviation  from  the  norm. 

Your  business  plan  also  should  include  an  estimated 
balance  sheet  as  of  the  day  the  business  starts.  Indicate 
the  amount  you  and/or  others  are  investing  in  the  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  what  assets  you  hold  in  addition  to  cash. 
You  will  need  to  prepare  a  detailed  projection  of  earnings 
and  expenses  for  at  least  the  first  year  of  operation,  and  a 
monthly  cash  flow  analysis  is  recommended. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  you  are  requesting  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  must  be  clearly  and 
concisely  presented.  The  loan  officer  will  expect  the 
amount  of  the  loan  to  coincide  with  the  balance  sheet  and 
cash  flow  projection.  You  will  need  to  provide  current 
personal  financial  statements  for  each  of  the  proprietors 
or  partners  owning  20  percent  or  more  of  the  business. 
The  loan  officer  will  need  to  know  how  much  you  will 
depend  on  cash  now  from  your  business  to  support  your 
personal  needs.  You  will  also  need  to  list  collateral  to  be 
offered  as  security  for  the  loan,  along  with  an  estimate  of 
the  present  market  value  of  each  item.  Any  existing  liens 
against  the  collateral  items  must  be  stated. 

Once  you've  compiled  all  your  information,  the  SBA 
loan  officer's  approval  will  be  based  on  the  following: 
'Manngement  ability — You  should  possess  good 
management  skills,  and  preferably  have  previous 
experience  in  the  type  of  business  you  are  entering.  Be 
sure  to  include  resumes  of  all  principals  in  the  business, 
as  well  as  any  management  employees.  Running  a  suc- 
cessful business  requires  marketing,  financial,  accounting 
and  supervisory  skills.  Be  sure  to  clearly  state  where  each 
of  these  skills  will  be  obtained. 

If  you  are  purchasing  a  franchise,  the  franchisor's 
experience,  as  well  as  your  participation  in  any  training 
programs  the  franchisor  offers,  are  considered  strong 
pluses. 

•Repayment  ability — This  is  the  most  subjective  of 
the  judgments  a  loan  officer  must  make  about  a  new 
business.  Your  character,  debt-paying  record,  past  busi- 
ness earnings  and  future  business  prospects  are  all  im- 
portant considerations,  ones  your  business  plan  should 
reflect.  If  deviations  from  industry  norms  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  providing  the  cash  fiow  to  repay  the  loan, 
make  sure  they  are  well  documented. 

•Equity  position — Demonstrate  a  substantial 
financial  commitment  up  front  If  you  are  planning  a 
start-up  business,  be  prepared  to  provide  between  25  and 
35  percent  of  the  capital  required  to  finance  the  start-up. 
The  capital  can  be  cash,  but  can  also  include  real  estate  or 
equipment  you  own  that  will  be  required  to  operate  the 
business.  Existing  businesses  are  typically  expected  to 


have  at  least  a  20  percent  equity  position,  that  is  no  more 
than  four  dollars  of  debt  for  each  dollar  of  equity. 

•Collateral — An  SBA  loan  must  be  100  percent 
collateralized.  Your  lender  will  assist  you  in  preparing  a 
list  of  available  collateral  and  projected  values  based  on 
SBA  guidelines.  Collateral  will  include  the  assets  of  the 
firm,  as  well  as  personal  assets  or  assets  involved  in  other 
businesses  you  may  own. 

Should  this  all  sound  overwhelming,  don't  be  dis- 
mayed. Most  would  be  entrepreneurs  have  never  prepared 
a  business  plan  or  completed  an  SBA  loan  application. 
You  can  find  assistance,  usually  free  of  charge  or  for  a 
nominal  fee,  at  many  excellent,  government  supported 
agencies. 

The  Minority  Small  Business  and  Capital  Ownership 
Development  Program,  for  instance,  operates  nationally 
with  the  goal  to  further  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
minority  owned  businesses.  Operating  with  a  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  program  provides 
counselors  who  can  assist  you  in  preparing  for  a  success- 
ful business  operation  by  developing  a  business  plan. 
They  can  also  identify  and  help  remedy  potendal  weak- 
nesses from  the  outset  Once  the  business  plan  is  pre- 
pared, they  will  also  package  your  SBA  loan  apphcal- 
ton.* 

Your  SBA  lender  can  also  provide  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  your  loan  package,  and  can  provide 
referrals  to  the  agencies  who  can  help  make  the  loan 
application  process  a  successful,  rather  than  intimidating, 
endeavor. 

Janeen  Pizzagoni  is  an  account  executive  with  ITT 
Small  Business  Finance  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  ITT 
Capital  Finance,  which  provides  guaranteed  loans  for 
terms  up  to  25  years  in  participation  with  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  company  is  one  of  16 
specialized  small  business  lending  companies  in  the  U.S., 
and  one  of  only  four  active,  nationally  approved  SBA 
lenders.  Through  two  additional  operating  divisions,  ITT 
Capital  Finance  offers  a  wide  variety  of  commercial 
financial  services,  including  installment  loans  and  leases 
for  the  acquisition  of  capital  equipment  and  intermediate- 
term  loans  secured  by  fixed  assets.  For  more  information 
about  SBA  guaranteed  loan  programs,  call  Janeen 
Pizzagoni  at  619/569-9981. 

*  For  more  information  about  the  Minority  Small 
Business  Program,  call  212/653-6407. 

Excerpt  from  May-June  1989  MBE. 
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Women  Breaking  Ground 

NAWIC  president  says  opportunities  abound  for 
women  in  construction 


By  Katie  Norihrup-Fox 

NAWIC.  It  stands  for  National  Association  of 
Women  In  Construction.  Teena  Scholte,  President  of  the 
Salt  Lake  chapter,  says  one  business  associate  laughed 
when  he  heard  the  name. 

But  "women  in  construction"  is  certainly  no  joke.  In 
fact,  the  construction  industry  is  an  area  open  with 
opportunities  for  women,  believes  Scholte.  NAWIC's 
goal  is  to  promote  education,  contribute  to  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  work  with  government  to  make  con- 
struction a  more  viable  industry. 

Based  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  NAWIC  has  8,000 
members  in  226  chapters  around  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Salt  Lake  chapter  was  founded  in  May  1964 
and  today  has  25  active  members  involved  in  subcon- 
tracting, service,  labor  unions  (the  IBEW)  and  specialty- 
contracting.  Four  members  own  their  own  businesses. 
Nationally,  NAWIC  members  are  involved  in  all  phases 
of  construction  from  accountants  to  skilled  tradeswomen. 

But  why  a  special  association  just  for  women  in 
construction?  Why  not  join  the  ABC  or  AGC?  Because- 
women  need  to  learn  to  work  in  the  indusU7,  explains 
Scholte.  They  need  to  network  with  each  other.  Construc- 
tion has  long  been  a  male-dominated  industry,  and  while 
opportunities  are  opening  up  for  women,  women  are  still 
new  to  the  business.  "If  a  woman  wants  to  take  her  career 
seriously,  she  needs  a  networking  association." 

Besides  offering  a  chance  for  business  women  to  talk 
together,  NAWIC's  benefits  include  education  programs; 
site  tours;  scholarships;  two  publications,  Imagt  and 
Mortar  &  Board;  and  a  new  program  that  refers  women- 
owned  businesses  to  government  jobs. 

But  the  most  important  point  NAWIC  wants  to  get 
across  to  women  is  that  opportunities  are  available.  A 
woman  doesn't  have  to  begin  her  career  climbing  on 
scaffolding.  Construction  jobs  include  estimating,  crew 
running,  working  as  a  superintendent,  engineering  and 
owning  your  own  business.  "We're  not  out  there  to  match 
muscle  for  muscle,"  Scholte  says.  "The  way  we're  going 
to  make  it  in  construction  is  by  being  the  backbone  on  the 
management  side." 

Scholte  began  her  construction  career  in  South 
Carolina  as  a  runner  on  the  construction  site  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant.  Eventually  she  was  promoted  to  apprentice 
draftsman.  Today  she's  in  Utah,  working  for  the  engineer- 
ing firm.  Ford,  Davis  &  Bacon  as  a  management  admini- 
stration assistant.  Her  duties  include  forecasting  man- 
hours  and  placing  people  on  jobs.  Though  she  misses 
being  out  on  a  job  site  (she  once  ran  her  own  crew),  she 
finds  her  work  exciting  and  challenging. 


Her  experience  as  a  "woman  in  construction"  has 
been  positive,  for  the  most  part.  She  has  educated  herself 
and  worked  her  way  up  through  the  ranks,  gaining 
confidence  along  the  way.  I'm  no  longer  an  "I  just  do" 
employee,  she  notes,  now  I  ask  questions. 

Though  she  met  with  some  discrimination,  she  often 
found  that  lack  of  maturity  and  experience  -  not  gender  - 
were  the  reasons  for  not  being  promoted.  "When  manage- 
ment trusts  you,  you  will  get  a  chance,"  She  says. 

Women  looking  for  career  opportunities  should  con- 
sider the  construction  industry,  Scholte  says.  The  indus- 
try needs  more  women,  but  they  must  be  educated.  To 
succeed,  you  must  know  construction  from  start  to  finish, 
from  marketing  and  bidding  to  construction  of  the  pro- 
duct, she  advises. 

And  that's  the  importance  of  NAWIC;  it  helps  wo- 
men succeed  in  business."  (The  men)  don't  take  you 
seriously  until  you  place  (a  NAWIC  woman)  in  an  office 
and  she  starts  taking  over.  Then  they  don't  laugh  any- 
more. Then  they  see  the  benefits  of  having  an  employee 
involved  in  NAWIC,"  Scholte  says. 

The  Salt  Lake  NAWIC  chapter  meets  every  third 
Monday  on  the  month.  This  year  the  association's  mem- 
bership has  grown  from  12  members  to  20  members, 
garnering  the  group  a  membership  growth  award  at  the 
NAWIC  regional  conference.  Scholte's  goal  is  to  further 
increase  membership  so  the  association  can  become  a 
viable  voice.  "We  could  really  be  something  else  if  we 
could  just  get  the  membership,"  she  says. 

For  information  about  joining  the  association,  call  or 
write  NAWIC,  Marie  Gamradt,  P.O.  Box  2167,  Great 
FaUs,  MT  59403,  (406)452-9512. 

Excerpt  from  the  July  24, 1989  Intermountain 
Contractor. 

Dept.  of  Administration 
Invitation  For  Bid 

Sealed  bid  will  be  received  until  2:00  PM  on  October 
31, 1989,  and  will  be  publicly  opened  and  read  aloud  in 
the  offices  of  the  Architecture  &  Engineering  Div.,  1520 
East  Sixth  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  for 

ROOF  REPAIRS  AND  COATING,  MONTANA 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  &  BLIND,  GREAT 
FALLS,  MONTANA,  MONT  A/E  89-20-0 IRM. 

Sealed  bid  will  be  received  until  2:00  PM  on  November 
2, 1989,  and  will  be  publicly  opened  and  read  aloud  in 
the  offices  of  the  Architecture  &  Engineering  Div.,  1520 
East  Sixth  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  for 

INSTALL  HANDICAP  ACCESS  RAMPS,  CAN- 
OPY,  CENTER  FOR  THE  AGED,  LEVVISTOWTM, 
MONTANA,  MONTANA  A/E  87-19-01-02. 

INVITATION  FOR  BID,  continue  on  page  10 


INVITATION  FOR  BID,  continued  from  page  9 

Bids  shall  be  submitted  on  the  form  provided  with 
ihe  contract  documents.  Contract  documents  may  be 
secured  at  the  office  of  the  Achitecture  &  Engineering 
Div.,  1520  East  Sixth  Ave.,  Helena,  MT. 

Bids  shall  accompanied  by  security  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  State  of  Montana  in  the  amount  of 
\0?c  of  the  total  bid.  The  successful  bidder  will  furnish 
approved  Performance  Security  and  Labor  and  Material 
Security  in  the  amount  of  100%  of  the  contract. 

The  contractor  shall  comply  with  all  fair  labor  prac- 
tices and  state  statutes. 

Each  bidder  and  subcontractor  for  work  over  S5,000 
must  have  a  valid  Montana  Public  Contractor's  License  in 
the  proper  classification. 

No  bidder  may  withdraw  his  bid  for  at  least  30  days 
after  the  scheduled  time  for  receipt  of  bids  except  as 
noted  in  the  Instruction  to  Bidders. 

The  Owner  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids 
and  to  waive  any  irregularities  or  informalities. 


METRO  BUSINESS  GETS 
DBE  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  CONTRACT 

Metro  Business  Associates  of  Billings  has  been 
awarded  the  Technical  Assistance  Contract  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  The  contract  allows  for  an  expanded  two  part 
program  this  year.  In  addition  to  one -on-one  couseling 
for  "targeted"  clients,  "as  requested"  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  highway-related  DBE's  in  the  following  areas: 
Marketing  (Including  federal,  state  &  local  markets) 
Administration  (Including  computer  information) 
General  Management  (Including  business  plans) 
Personnel  (Including  construction  job  descriptions) 
Construction  Assistance  (Including  computerized 
estimating  systems) 

Finance  &  Accounting  (Including  job  cost  account- 
ing) 

Watch  for  an  announcement  letter  from  Metro 
Business  Associates.  For  additional  information  call  656- 
9600. 


Memorandum 


>!;• 


TO: 
FROM: 

DATE: 
SUBJECT: 


All  Contractors  »     -  .    ■ 

Vicky  A.  Koch,  EEO  Program  Manager 
Civil  Rights  Bureau 

October  11,  1989        ,  y 

Wage  Rate  Increase 


Wage  rates  for  the  operating  engineers,  teamsters,  carpenters  and  iron  workers 
have  increased.  The  new  rates  are  effective  with  those  projects  contained  in 
the  October  26,  1989  bid  Letting. 
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